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THIEU 'S LAST DAYS’’ 

By Hugo Hill 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) -- Nguyen Van lil.vu, South 
Vietnam's tenth puppet-piesident , is beeom.ig 
isolated even from his fellow rc..»c t i on-n i c ' , md 
more and more Saigonese are compiling tln^ peiiod 
to the last days of the dictator Diem 

Like Diem, Them has crushed all legal 
opposition, persecuted even his ant i - wommun i st 
critics, and withdrawn into a political mcoon 
of his own paranoic creation 

Since being dragged to Pans by lus American 
sponsors, Thieu has frantically tried to conso- 
lidate power at home. He has joined hands with 
the CIA in "Operation Phoenix," a tut 1 le attempt 
to eliminate NLF cadres. He has made sweeping 
arrests of peace-minded students, monks and 
politicians. And he has closed mere than 30 
newspapers since censorship was legally abolished 
a year ago , 

On the other side, the Liberation Armed 
Forces have left the Americans and then hirelings 
no sanctuary. Every major military base has been 
shelled repeatedly,, and American patiois are 
never safe from ambush In the week ending 
July 3, despite a reported "lull" m the 
fighting, 241 Americans were killed m combat 
Hamburger Hill cost the American^ heavy 
casualties and revved up the Senate libeiais. 

Tay Ninh city was sei 2 ed and temporal liy held 
Police stations and power plants have been bombed 
in downtown Saigon And foi two months, Libera- 
tion Forces lay seige to the Special Fames camp 
at Ben Het -- a seige that not even saturation 
B-52 bombing could break 

Meanwhile, back at the palace, Thmu holds 
press conferences to assure the South \ letn.nnese 

that he controls 90% of them. 

A foreign onlooker can be amused by the 
official charade, but Saigon's cynical nuddlc 
class is not laughing Instead, minors arc 
circulating that there will won tv some ,wnge 
the Saigon regime Most of the minors no, 

substantiated They ate signi n -air m-, , Lo - 
what they say about the government ’ban to; 
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what they Midis ate ot Saigon' 
sampling of the rumors: 

-- A coup is imminent ,:, ssc.!-off puppet 
officers , per hup:, jciJ by Mig Miri. , will soon try 
to seize power nr l ( onsolulate the counter- 
revolutionary forces tho r . have been f ac t 1 ona 1 1 zed 
by I he iu ' s maneuvering. 

-- A coup has just been tried and was 
nipped in the bud General* Tn and bon, now m 
cxiie, weie the leaders of the plot Rather than 
embarrass himself, by tiding the two men , Ih A eu 
quietly sent them ait of the our.rry 

-- G • an d f a r h c 1 1 y "Prime M; .e s? a ” Huong is 
on h i s w ay ou t , tv* be l ep x -u e d by f as - j. s t Gene iul 
Khiem, currently Minister of the Interior. 

-- Thieu is going to expand h is government 
by setting up an "advisory council , M headed by 
Big Minh,io oversee elections. 

-- Thieu, aware of his desperate position, 
i s go i n g to r e s l gn and t ak e a b a l. k seat i n a n ew 
provisional government. 

-- The NLF will force recognition of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government by fighting 
inside Saigon, perh ;ps seizing a section of the 
city and holding it fo : a length o- time 

The possibilities are as varied as the 
•observer ’ s imagination The only common thread 
woven through tins web of rumors is the belief 
that Thieu is too despised to continue his rule 
There has to be a change. 

Among the Saigon bourgeoisie, Thieu is almost 
unanimously held m con tempi It has i cached the 
point where even k> , s recalled somewhat wist- 
fully in a recent conversation, :i student who 
was m prison under Ky delivered a bitter attack 
on Thieu , pointing especially to Yh ;cu's small- 
mindedness 

I hen he ^‘Hiracu: ” \t i^ast Kv things big. 

He dieuiiu 111 !. a; ; fie units to ’ m-iiUi north, 

iu thinks he's a hero And bcsider, m his own 

way, K\ is a nat'.onalist , liven when he was 

Premier, ky always insulted the Ajiic r i^ans and 

uuiul them colonialists." 

i\Ti e n ky , t h c mo > t a o n t e mp l i 1 u ■ o f S t ate 

Ik- pa r tmen t lackeys, is .umpired r^vombly to lhieu, 

then ) ou '.an be sure that lhicu n. in T rouble 

l h e p i e ^u i Ci on ! h x e u a ] <■ p - m i 1 y o 1 h i s own 

uT“jul>”a . lb ()9 more 
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creation. He alienated the bourgeoisie with 
his indiscriminate repression; and his diplomat 1 c 
love affair with Nixon has given Mu a puppet 
image even m the eves of his poliMciJ bed- 
fellows . 

But more important 1/. the NlLM politjca* 
and military offensives have re ve a. Jed the hollow 
ness of Th leu's public bluster. While TMeu was 
claiming M securj iy" for virtually all of South 
Vietnam's countryside, the bite cation Forces 
were calmly setting up their rockets anal mortars 
on the perimeters o f mo re t h an J 0 U mi 1 1 i a r y 
bases throughout the country . 

Whi le Thieu was denouncing the ‘'stubborn 
Communists" foi the lack of progress in Pa/.-.s. 
the NLF issued its realistic 10- point peace plan. 
And while Theiu. egged on by Ambassador Bunker, 
Chatters about Ms "elected, constitutional 
government." the rebels have established a 
Provisional Revolutionary Government;, including 
not only old-timers frcm the NLF but also new- 
comers from the Alliance of National* Democratic 
and Peace Forces 

Although history may not repeat itself, 
there are nevertheless parallel cases, and the 
parallel drawn by most Vietnamese now is between 
Thieu and Diem: two power-hungry dictators whose 

large egos and small imaginations leu them into 
isolation not only from the genera] population but 
finally from their own narrow constituencies. 

In the case of Diem, the US. finally read 
the message correctly and gave the go-ahead sig- 
nal for his assassination. In the case of Thieu, 
there is no indication that Nixon has vet re- 
ceived the message. But whether he ever receives 
it or not, the people believe that the curt ami is 
about to come down on Act 10 cf the Saigon puppet 
show . 
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DESERTERS FIND REFUGE IN CANADA 

By Reese Erlich 
LIBERATION News Service 

VANCOUVER, B.C (LNS) -*• "Anywhere between 
10,000 and 50,000 Gls have Je scried tc Canada 
since the beginning of the war," said Rick Ayers 

LIB?: RATI ON Nr- .vs dine. 


c.r tin nine r*. can Deserters Committee (ADC) in 
Vancouver . 

"Mos cl t:M,r sne ik across the border as 
frightened individuals and never know there are 
f b o u s a nds of men just, like them all over Canada. 

1 was silling along v. «.th a dozen other 
American exiles m the living room of an American 
exiles" iiestei in Vancouver it wasn’t so much 
a hostel as two big houses with lots of rooms 
in each One of ihc most difficult jobs Rick 
and die other ADC organ a vers found was contacting 
the deserters and getting them together for 
group ant.! on Then he and some fellow expatriate 
Americans gut the idea of forming a hostel where 
deserters could have a place to crash and get some 
advice about immigration procedures. 

The Royal Canuck- an Mounted Police (who, by 
the way. don’t wear red coats and Smokey the 
Bear hats all the tune) raided their first 
hostel four times in three weeks. In Canada, 
the cops don’t need such niceties as search 
warrants. They merely entered the hostel on the 
excuse of checking IDs On one raid, they found 
a deserter who was going to turn 18 the next day. 
The Mount res arrested him for being under the 
legal immigration age of 18, and they handed 
him over to the FBI. Yes, Virginia, Canada has 
pigs, too 

So now most deserters live in private homes 
around the Vancouver area. The ADC soon plans 
to open another hostel exclusively for deserters. 
They hope increased publicity will keep pig 
harassment at a minimum, since Canadian public 
opinion is u ,-ei whe lm;i ng pro- GI and opposed to 
U . S . V i e v. n am p o 1 i o y . 

The deserters .1 spoke with at the hostel 
came from working class backgrounds -- unlike 
most draft, resi iters here, who are from middle 
class origins. Most ae servers had enlisted to 
avoid the draft, but a few had joined up because 
they thought: the military would given them a 
decent job. Most split the States when they 
realized they would be sent to Vietnam. But one 
young ex-Man ne from Louisiana never even 
considered the wav; he left because he just 
couldn’t s.ihd the everyday Harassment in the 
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American military. 

"The minute we stepped off t he bus for basic 
training,” he drawled, "the sergeant picked out 
every fourth man and started shoving him around 
lie came to me and started shoving, so I slugged 
him. That was my first Article 15 [least 
serious court martial]. 

M My daddy is a Marine lifer, but 1 really 
just couldn’t stand the military- 1 went AWOL 
four times before the end of basic training 

’’Me and some of my buddies,” he continued, 

"formed a sort of underground organization. We 

got together and told other Marines how to go 

AWOL. In the middle of the night, they shipped 

one of my friends to Vietnam. He came back a 

week later with a bullet m his back. They 

said he had be pri ^ 

en snot running from the enemy, 

but we never believed it.” 

Soon after that he decided to go over the 
hill for good. 

After a long period of political inactivity, 
the deserters in Vancouver are starting to get 
their shit together. [Active ADC groups also 
function now m Stockholm, Paris and Montreal . ] 
They put out an excellent pamphlet explaining 
all the intricacies of border crossing and 
immigration for deserters. According to the 
most recent ruling of Canadian Immigration, 
deserters and draft dodgers are to be treated 
no differently from any other person seeking 
entrance. The pamphlet is printed in the same 
style as an Army document -- complete with a 
bristling American Eagle on the cover Gls 
have been known to pass inspection with the 
pamphlet lying neatly in place on their foot- 
locker. 

The ADC publishes a newsletter for American 
exiles called ’’Yankee Refugee” and soon will 
launch an underground paper for Gls wanting to 
desert. It will be called the Northwest Exit 
The ADC runs a counselling center to help settle 
Gls in Canada. But their most exciting work 
consists of what you might call proselytizing 
-- helping deserters and would-be deserters 
understand the forces m America which cause 
their oppression and helping to enlist them m 


the long fight against those same oppressive 
forces . 

When the IJSS Hollister docked in Vancouver 
recently and the Navy brass opened the ship for 
public display, the ADC and Canadian New Leftists 
showed up in foice. They didn't urge the 
sailors tc jump ship immediately because 
Canadian immigration could deport them. Gls 
who desert within the US. and then cross into 
Canada are OK 

The ADC did succeed m causing some havoc 
on board the Hollister, however. As the officers 
ordered their men m perfect little lines for 
inspections, one ADCer yelled out, ”FTN ! ” [Fuck 
the Navy ' ] . 

The brass stood at perfect red-faced 
attention while amost every sailor on board began 
applauding and yelling in approval, 

For further information, contact: 

Vancouver ADC, Box 3822, Station D, Vancouver, 
B.C. , Canada - 

-30- 

[The following short items come to LNS from 
Harry Ring, editor of The Militant ] 

ELIMINATING THE MIDDLE MAN 

John Hurd, a long-time Texas oil wheeler 
and dealer, was nominated by Nixon to be 

ambassador to Venezuela. (LNS) 

* * * 

CONFRONTATION WITH REALITY 

”1 worked for Jack Warner for ten years, 
and that wasn’t easy. I was on TV for General 
Electric for ten years, and 1 survived that, too- 
But those goddam Berkeley kids -- they’ve given 
me an ulcer.” 

-- California’s Gov- Reagan 

NOTE TO JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Campus demonstrations against Maxine Corps 
recruiters were so successful last year that the 
corps dropped 600-700 men behind schedule. To 
recoup, they’ve lowered their educational 
requirements and axe now planning to do their 
dirty work at junior colleges. (LNS)_ 

-30- 
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PEACH CORPS SHRV IN,;. r- ; - 
3y Rcbc it Pcai : i.i in 

L 1 b L K A 1 IO.n \cv\ b Sl 1 t \ i v. < ) ■ 1 ' , \\ , ». 

1 Edit or ‘ a note i oEe i t iVuHriun . \\ 
Corps , oiui'.Tcci i.: Chimboto, in m in ri ! uu- 
...) the Host on area » 

Most Peace Corps Yoiiuvuci.- • \\.\ ‘ - th.nl, ot 
theiiiscl.es as progressive i iu \ look h 14 - I. t > 
their own experience and know th,.t ; n : Ik .oiu.r 
m whim the) worked a cit*. ... k r . w n 

or a rural village - - the v uck tin nun ;.io 
gressivc force around The; war. ud ; [ ■ > « . o 
schools, bring medical uik, t c\u h lit a ; 
organize community groups 1 lie it munr m. nuc 
good -- that is without question RiO alum ; Ik > 
rarely come to understand is that t iu "pu.iu.: 
tion" schemes m which they pail n.p,-ei i h. at 
nothing to do with the real economic e-.. ■. c i . p, »uit 
t hat wou Id tu .1 1 i 1 1 the t ood , ^ 1 . ot lu n g .du a i .< . 
education and medical care needs ot .* > ■ r tv. 
people of the Third Wor id 

Ideologically, mo st PC V ’ s a . c 1 ; ■ t » . i - 
They want to meliorate the sorter -ng oi third 
Wor Id peoples whose poi e r r y de d a, a t ; jin 

an economy that is run in the inu ;c.-t ^ el th = 

US corporations and local ol±ga i * h i o ? 

Imperialism, o i neo-ui on i a 1 1 ^ m . s . . a i d 
mg to the French writer Jean I la/duu 
situation m which rich v.ount/iCc ii 

poor ones more for the bent-ii? ot : he t.g 

groups than foi that ot the masse.? " ' o 

how the Peace Corps serve? » mpe ; u . ■ . : 

necessary to note the trend- ot Ana ,v' upo: 
sion and to cite the problems T h-u u.c , , at mu 
per ia lists faced in the ca:iv ? : \ t ■ .ovu t!u 
Peace Corps began Some impu?t.nni ■ i - ”-ir ; 
not ewor thy : 

1] According to Pie ire J.nu' .non . i ”iru 
Pillage ot the Third IVoi Id" Mm I h 1C i . e - 

19681, the main period ot Vine ; i x. n. - \n.n-.u. 
was after Ivor id Wui li win r, :h. 1 » * ■ d a 

loreign policy ot "iinpciia; nu, * .. . . 

taking advantage ot the eUu t • : 

French colonial rule to in m i-u : . ' . ,i 

bounds" regiv.n- I In impo. ; eu*. ■ : ; 

opport un 1 1 * an I > c- aui 'u n -t i . : ' ’ ' * - ■ ■■ 
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thing from me) . These reports were as good 
intelligence as anyone could write 1 don't 
know what’s become of them 

5) Since my concept of organizing was 
"community organizing" and not class organizing, 
the effect of my work was to build up a strata 
of emerging middle class leadership in the slum 
neighborhood in which I worked I gave them 
prestige -- through friendship with the "gringo," 
significant aid in boosting their leadership 
among the people -- through direct conversation 
and through the establishment of a community news- 
paper. On the whole, these people were the "in- 
direct rulers" needed by imperialism on the lower 
levels, and never revolutionaries 

They helped organize the band-aid projects 
which never did enough, and often fooled the 
people into believing things were improving, when 
in fact they were only improving for these 
"leaders" (like the Uncle Toms of the Black 
ghettoes in the U,S«), 

Other PCV’s served imperialism m different 
ways -- teaching English, working for the 
government later on, etc. The important thing 
to ask is not whether we were well-intentioned, 
whether we tried, but rather to ask if m 
fact we did serve imperialism, and to what ex- 
tent. Does anyone think you can work for an 
empire-building government and not do the 
government ' s emp ire - bui 1 ding? 
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EMPIRE-BUILDING IN THE SCHOOLS OP AFRICA: 
EDUCATION AND THE PEACE CORPS 

By Mike Evans and David Landau 
LIBERATION News Service / The Old Mole 

The appeal of teaching in the I bird Ivor id 
is one that has drawn thousands of volunteers in- 
to the Peace Corps- Everyone knows that education 
is one of the primary needs of any developing 
country. But what were we really doing? What 
did we teach in Africa? Were we teaching things 
relevant to the social and economic need- of the 
people? Was our impact what we taught, or 
merely our presence and style of liter 

These questions are never raised in training 

LIBERA I ION News Service 


or by in- country staff, and seldom by volunteers 
until they've been teaching for some time Then 
you begin to wonder, why teach geography or math, 
which are so obviously irrelevant to the needs 
which stand out so starkly at. the edge of the 
school grounds You sec the chi ldrcn with 
swollen bellies from malnutrition and the 
polio- twisted limbs, and ask why none of your 
students are learning about public health, 
agriculture and nutrition And you know your 
school is the rule, not the exception 

The unwritten but obvious rule is that 
schools in Africa are intended to impart the 
useless information that the British or French 
colonial masters brought with them The products 
of this "education" hope to and often do join 
the small governing elite of their country, 
live in the city, maybe drive a Mercedes, and 
have neither skills nor interest to help 
the rural majority (from which they come) 

These students can be of service only to the 
governing elite or to the American, British, 
French or other foreign companies who exploit 
the resources and people of their country 

PCV teachers served the status quo interest 
of the local elite not only by training the 
future managerSj but also by directly funnel mg 
money into the pockets of the elite In 
Nigeria, many PCV's taught m privately owned 
schools Placed there by way of political 
pull 3 we saved the owners the salaries of college 
graduates, increased the status of their usually 
rotten schools, and in so doing helped per- 
petuate the system of privately owned schools 
run for profit 

Those who taught m church • nin missionary 
schools performed the same fuiution for the 
missionary order Unthinkingly we bolstered 
the sagging i n 1 1 uen ce of white p 1 1 c s t s still 
carrying the white man’s burden 

Besides serving the interest.' of the 
ru ling African elite, the char ch , an d foreign 
investor S manpower needs PCV's helped to 
deny the validity o t A 1 r i c ai l •. u 1 1 u r e U’h at 

ever we taught, we taught m English or French, 
in F.ast Atricu. Swahili l the most widely under- 

7 () ; ,J ti 1 \ S . 
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stood language among all groups of people, but 
with the exception of Tanzania it is given no 
more importance in schools than Bible knowledge 
In Eastern Nigeria (now B infra) classes were con- 
ducted only in English after the 4th grade Igbo, 
Hausa and Yoruba could be studied m high school 
as an optional language. 

The volunteers r "educat ional” achievements 
(training the African elite* westernizing, " 
civilizing the native,” and creating a favorable 
image of Americans and America) combine to 
further the interests of American business The 
elite whom AID and the Peace Corps assist m 

turn further the international growth of US 

, . They buy its consumer products, make 

business. J J 

bigger and better arrangements for the exploita- 
tion of their countrymen, and serve as the local 
in-country managers of that exploitation 

A few countries in Africa recognize the 
real role of the Peace Corps and have discon- 
tinued its programs, A case in point is 
Tanzania, which, since the Arusha Declaration 

Vv.i ] 1 

in 1967, has attempted to steer a course which/ 
minimize' Western economic and cultural influ- 
ence. Foreign-owned banks and some businesses 
were nationalized to lessen outside pressure on 
economic development, and the spread of foreign 
cultural influences was curbed while indigenous 
culture was re-emphasized- In practice this has 
included stressing Swahili over English banning 
mini-skirts and Western-oriented beauty 
contests, etc. 

With this new direction, wasn’t it natural 
for Tanzania to ask Peace Corps to leave; 
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WHAT IS THE COMMITTEE OF RETURNED VOL UNI EERS"' 

The Committee of Returned Volunteer a is a 

national organization of persons who have worked 

in volunteer programs abroad. CRV's: aims arc 

educational and political, it is not meant to 

the 

be an alumni group for/Peace Corps the 
International Voluntary Service, o: unv other 
group from which it draws its members 

The CRV feels that / fovornmen t 1 s role o,ei- 


scas should not be primarily to protect and 
promote American business interests 

One particular interest of CRV is 
continuing support for the revolutionary move- 
ments m South Africa and Portuguese-held 
African territories 

Th e re a re n ow CRV chapters l n 11 cities, 
lo contact CRV, write. Box 380, Cooper Sta , 

New York, N Y 10003 Ask to: a sample copy 
of their newsletter 
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FROM A PRISON IN PERU r 
INTERVIEW WITH HECTOR BEJAR 

By Winston Orrillo 
LIBERATION News Service 

The re a re man y wn:. i L e c tual& 9 not only 
those involved in scienti fic research but also 
in art and letter s> who describe themselves 
as writers arid not poll ticians 3 but in today's 
world y it is rather difficult to be apolitical 3 
because if one says one is apolitical orie is 
taking a political position 

-- llavdee Santmana, head of 
Casa de las Americas the Cuban publishing 
house, and veteran of che Cuban guerrilla 
war 

For a Latin American writer, especially a 
young writer, there is probably no literary prize 
as coveted as the annual Casa de Las Americas 
(Havana’; awards for novel, poetry ; short story, 
theater and essay. There is a cash award of 
$1000 for each author, and the awarded works 
are published by Casa de las Americas and are 
almost immediately translated abroad 1969 has 
brought the prize to two young Peruvian writers 
and honorable mention to a third The follow- 
ing interview with Hector Bo j a r , winner of the 
essay prize (the essay was smuggled out of 
the prison and sent to Havana), was held re- 
cent iy in Lima’s S.-*n Quint in prison 

Hector Bcjir is a man of many talents: 
poet, painter engraver, and now an essayist, 
and a member of the Javier Heraud guerrilla 
group 1 lie tentative title in English of Bejar's 
essay is "Peru 1963 . Notes on a Cue rr ilia 
Experience r ‘ Bei-»r j s a poison of unfailing 
good spirits ilc snuic> and laughs as lie 
_ s c , retntly toils u.-> that j n a f ew day s he wi ll 
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"blow out the candles" to celebrate his third year 
of internment. He's planning a small party in 
the prison. 

★ * * 

Q: How did you react to the news of the 

prize? 

A: It's been a happy event for me, for my 

wife and the children. Actually we have all 
shared this imprisonment and the events of the 
past few years, and the news of the prize has been 
the happiest we've received in months. At the 
same time, I think it's good news for all the 
Political prisoners and for all those people who 
in one way or another were in solidarity with the 
guerrilla movement of 1965 and who are in solidar- 
ity with the prisoners . 

Q: What idea did you have of the prize? 

A: Well, you see, like every revolutionary, 

I follow events in Cuba fairly closely, in all 
aspects of their multiplicity, because the Cuban 
Revolution is still the most recent revolution 
and geographically the closest to us. I knew 
about the prize from the time Casa de las 
Americas initiated it, and I wanted to participate 
in it some day. Now that my forced imprisonment 
gives me time to study and produce I took advan- 
tage of this opportunity and entered the compe- 
tition... and there you have it. 

I've been very lucky. I only hope that the 
publication of the book will open up the discussion 
of the experiences of 1965, especially as in many 
quarters they have been misunderstood or distorted. 

Q: I realize it may be difficult, but could 

you summarize the basic points of your essay. 

A: It's a frank and self-critical analysis 

of the origins of the guerrilla movement in Peru 
-- economic, social and political origins -- and 
the immediate and less immediate causes of its 
initial failures. My starting point is that the 
Peruvian guerrillas were both a response to and 
the natural result of an entire climate of 
social and political rebellion which Peru had 
experienced since the fall of the Odria dictator- 
ship. 

On the other hand I suggest that the guerr- 
illas carried within themselves, from the beginning 


a great many of the historical defects of the 
Peruvian left political parties. The 
guerrillas reflected to too great a degree the 
political and class characteristics of their 
founders and leaders. In short, they did not 
begin after a real assimilation of the experi- 
ences of other revolutionary wars and struggles, 
e .g., Vietnam and Cuba, and they didn't manage 
to successfully assimilate their first 
experiences of the reality of the Peruvian 
peasantry , 

Furthermore, as m other places, the 
guerrilla attempt was the result of a fusion 
of the most combative peasants and the revolu- 
tionary urban petit bourgeoisie. It was 
potentially a highly explosive fusion, but 
difficult to bring off. It’s a type of fusion 
that demands specific conditions of different 
types, even subjective and personal ones and 
those having to do with the quality of the lead- 
ers, and these conditions were missing. I 
suggest that this fusion could have been arrived 
at perfectly in 1962-63, when the peasant 
movement with Hugo Blanco and others, and the 
revolutionary left, seemed to be going in the 
same direction, but that in 1965, we arrived 
too late because much of the peasant social 
insurgency had been drowned in blood by the army. 

What this means is that this explosive 
mixture may present itself at any time in the 
years ahead and that we must be preparing for 
it. I also mention that the so-called "new 
left" was insufficiently prepared -- intellectually, 
politically and militarily -- for the insurrection. 
It demonstrated more than enough courage, valor 
and fighting will, but it lacked the political 
audacity to discover, during the insurrectionary 
process, new forms of action and to break once 
and for all the constraints of its preceding 
movement experience. 

The conclusion of all this is that the 
revolution is an experience which one must live 
imaginatively and audaciously, living with the 
workers and the peasants; the revolution must be 
made from the depths of the masses, from the 
depths of their feelings and necessities. 
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Q: I wish you could give a brief rundown of 

your different activities leading up to your 
participation in the Peruvian guerrilla uprisings. 
Many foreign readers -- and even Peruvian 
readers -- do not know, for example, that you 
were an art student or that you write poetry. 

A: A quick resume. I have been involved 

in political struggle since I was 17 years old. 
I f ve been involved in student, political and 
union struggles; I've been imprisoned -- this is 
the fifth time; I've done revolutionary journal- 
ism. All in all I guess I've lived an intense 
life, known many people both superficially and 
intimately, known many different realities. 

Like all my generation, since Algeria, Vietnam, 
China and Cuba, I have the deep conviction that 
the only road for the oppressed is to struggle 
against their oppressors, using all the forms 
possible . 

To come back to your question, it's true I 
was a student at the National Academy of Fine 
Arts back in 1959 and 1960. I studied law until 
I finished all my course work, but without taking 
a degree, at the University of San Marcos. I've 
also written some poetry, but all of this 
incidentally, because in these troubled times, 
there is very little place for art. 

Q: To add a bit to my previous question, 

would you tell us about your present work? A 
few years ago, for example, you won another li- 
terary contest. 

A: Yes, in 1966. There was a literary 

contest for prisoners and I won the essay prize 
with a study entitled "Prisons in Peru." More 
than an essay it was a denunciation of the tra- 
gedy of Peruvian prisoners within a blind, 

! 

cynical and brutal prison system. 

Now I take advantage of all the time I have 
to study, write, paint and do handicrafts. I 
try to keep informed of everything going on out- 
side of this cage and to pull together all the 
ideas that run around in my head. 

Q: Who are your favorite authors? 

A: When it comes to the essay I prefer 

Sartre, whose analytical clarity I wish one 
could find among orthodox Marxists. In poetry, 


naturally, Cesar Vallejo. In the novel, (.abrjcl 
Garcia Marquez. In painting, no new painter 
except Picasso. 

Q: What literary genre to you prefer:’ 

A: Well, definitely the essay It's the 

one form that allows me to study f analyze and 
think systematically. This is important and 
yet it tends to be disdained almost complete . 
even by the left, these days. Everything ra;, 
been processed, tinned and put m the Jar- or 

Q: How do you look upon contemporary li- 

terature in Peru and in Latin America? 

A: I can only give you a fa>viy uni r r e^ ie-i 

reader's opinion because I am not a critic I 
don't think Latin America* has yet found cither 
its own art or its own literature. There are 
experiments that have been enthusiastically 
received, but they have to do more with form 
than with anything else. In Peru this mav bo 
because the people are not yet united and as a 
result our writers are limited in their ex- 
periences. I think the great Latin American 
art has yet to be created. Naturally, it won't 
be one art because our realities are 
both different and multiple. 

Q: Why did you choose the guerrillas as the 

theme for your essay? 

A: There are two fundamental reasons: 1) 

because it's a lived experienced which shouldn't 
belong to me alone; 2) because there has to be 
a stock taking of the errors which led to the 
first failures so that they won't be repeated 
in the future. When heroic acts are surrounded ov 
legend we run the risk of cancelling out e^crv 
possibility for genuine critique This is one 
risk we must not take. 

Q: What are the revolutionary perspectives 

for Peru? 

A: In Peru, from 1965 onwards, and even 

before, from the first armed actions of Hugo 
Blanco, Javier Heraud and Lietenant Vallejo, a 
new stage in revolutionary struggle was begun At 
the moment, we are still living through the con- 
sequences of the first failures, but the ferment 
continues and that is the important tiling, At 
the same time, the country is moving towards a 
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social, economic and political cross roans I ho 
bourgeois reformists ha' e i l :omr* ;k«vc of this and 
have unleashed a race ag.iinst t i .uni against 
hi st wry, because they will arrive too late 

Our country is mating toward sharp social 
confrontations and we rcvol utona r;es of Uuiay find 
ourselves in a situation similar 10 that experi- 
enced ov the revolut i ouai i cs or the thirty -- 
submerged m a crisis winch is un raiding but 
hardly prepared for it because we have become 
isolated from the people. We have to assume new 
responsibilities quickly. 

Up to now the revolutionaries have shown 
that they can run physical risks and even die m 
their attempts, as m the cases of De La Puente, 
Lobaton, Velando, Tello, Zapata, Heraud and so 
many others But there has always been a certain 
fear of intellectual adventure, without which 
there can be neither creation nor audacity m 
politics. One must always look for new forms of 
action without worrying about possible ex- 
communication or being looked upon as a heretic. 
This is a stage for search in both action and 
thought. It is the only way to fincj the path 
towards the liberation of all the people 

Q: Finally, i wish you would tell us about 

your present situation? 

A: I am supposed to have an open trial 
before a council of war, I've been In prison for 
three years and I have no idea when I shall be 
tried, The revolution is a war between the 
oppressed and their oppressors For the present 
I've lost this round and am m the hands cf the 
oppressors^ That's all. 

-- translated by Paul Bundy (LNS) 
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LANDOWNERS IN UTAH USE SHOTGUNS IN CONFLICT 
OVER MIGRANT LABOR CONDITIONS 

By Susan Goodrich 
LIBERATION News Service 

SALT LAKE CITY (LNS) -- Utah County ex- 
ploiters of migrant farm labor have started using 
shotguns to protect their interest*-. 

VISTA volunteers and members ot the Utah 
Migrant Council were chased off the Mormon Church’s 

L I BE: k A 1 1 ON N c w s S c i v 1 c e ( u 


But ier-Lnst Uni dan StiU Welfare harm by 
shot gun - w i e 1 d nig Mormon B^-hop MM Schultheis 
n u; visitors were investigating severe violations 
of the standards set up by the Farm Labor 
Division of the State Department of Health. They 
found farm workers living in old school buses 
which li ad no the? v_ Joking facilities nor toilets. 
The invest j ga t o r s also visited the U& I 
Spanish foil Sugar Process mg Plant IJ&I is 
owned by the Mormon Church At IJqI, families 
of s i x live ill i 2 X 8 on c - r oom sh ac k s 

Despite a i 068 Law requiring farm camps for 
migrant workers to meet minimum standards, 
conditions at the camps are not significantly- 
improving Craig Merrill, who runs the Farm Labor 
Division of the State Department of Health, has 
seen fit to look the other wa> He has not 
enforced the provisions of the law calling for 
immediate improvements at the camps 

The mood of conservative Utah County was 
perhaps best expressed by one farmer who uses 
migrant workers Referring to the team of 
investigators, he said*. "If those four 
agitators come around to my farm, I'm going 
to shoot to kill." 
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THE HAIR ON DICK'S DOG 

WASHINGTON , DC (LNS) -- The Nixon poodle, 
Vicky, gets her pom pom trimmed every month 
at Suzette's Poodle Groomette Mrs Nixon 
firmly declined an offer to trim Vicky gratis, 
insisting on paying the $8 monthly barber bill. 
Suzette’s saves every hair that comes off 
Vicky, bagging it as souvenirs for other 
customers it was not reported if Vicky's 
hair is dispensed at a tee, and, if so, what 
the White House percentage is. 

from Harry Ring (LNS) 

- 30- 

HOW TO ORGANiZE CAR -OWNERS INTO THE MOVEMENT 

Tell them this tact, that during the period 
of the San Francisco State College campus strike, 
the city’s revenue from traffic tickets dropped 
b^ a total oi : ^2 88 ; 000 The cops were busy else- 

where (LNS i 
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(hdi tor s note A few :u h > i •; at i ? r > . m - ,»!.) %• Me 
Village Voice in New fork Ci\\ led \h.*w 

Mexico as a ''mecca'’ ios hip \>Lk\ > c ike io< : o 
article was written as a response to ‘h_ - o ;;c 
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- too often desecrate 

Since spring began m March. longhair.? nave 
been arriving m Taos m numbers wmch ; tuto 

a deluge, and right new it ; sn i work in out 
Things between the longhu.rs and the resident 
population are extremely uptight and pcop'c are 
getting hurt freaks are being shot stabbed 
beaten, threatened, hostility and violence . re 
going both ways* and an atmosphere of ’endotto 
is developing 

Part of this is due to ms ms t v j ry and lack 
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as fie ak s allegedly, h i e a k j. r. g in t. c cn k \ y ■ 
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tedly sett: rig one on lire 
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people constitutes me only source of water This 
• r h e i £ d x j n k ;> n g w a t e r H i pp i e s came to Tr uch as 
and started washing their c a cubes and taking 
baths in the ducking water: People got uptight 

They toid the longhair s to cool it The long' 
hairs were reasonable But next week another 
c a i ! o a d o i hippies c a me an d the same thing h ap - 
pen c d a 1 ] o v e r a g a i n 

Another ev.impje a poor Ghicano woman . with 
1 v' i. h.'idrori th ed runs a d j net Some hip 
,-noi some of the f rst) came and asked her for 
:a; i V • >d She felt sorry for them She's 
got «en kids to feed but she gives them coffee 
and Deans lhat greevy Same story repeats 
i t slci a few limes and th -s woman isn’t gonna 
l.c so Tricitdly llv is not a land of milk 
and honey Tins is not s Mecca This is a poor 
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who iea!l> ought to be able to take care of 
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us out to be, No, we come m as strangers We 
come to learn for the first time to live on the 
land* We come cause it got uptight some. .here else 
we come bored or escaping from big cities We 
come cause the rents are cheap, We have our oun 
needs and desires, and we remain as strangers 
People dont know what we’re about, and they do get 
exposed to the mass media ; and unless we can .-it 
down &nd talk with them, work with them, bake gcod 
bread for them, then they're not going to under 
stand where we’re at, and that can become danger 
ous . 

Out here, jobs are difficult, if not impossible 
to find,, Unless you’re a teacher or a dcctc-i This 
goes for longhairS; as well as Clncanos and A nd;ans 
Hardly anybody will hire any of us And what feu 
jobs there are puts us m competition with the poor 
local people - which is a drag. 

Out here, land is difficult to farm Basically, 
this is desert. Sand. There’s almost no topsoil 
Other places, you put your seed in the ground weed 
a little, and hope for the best. In New Mexico 
you’ve got to water your garden every single day 
or else your plants are gonna die lt"s bard work 
And winters are pretty coldj and it‘s net tha r 
east to find wood to burn 

NO, there are NOT large numbers of communities m 
the north which will welcome you with open arms 
The fact that there are a few communes in New 
Mexico has created a myth, which is mostly illusion 
There have been actually three or four well 
known fairly large communes m the area The Domes, 
at Placitas, no longer exists Residents were unable 
to pay a debt of three months back rent and 
the place was sold to a private part^. The Lower 
Farm, also in Placitas, is already overcrowded and 
may soon be closed down New Buffalo neat Laos 
is a relatively stable, well established work 
community and has neither the resources nor the 
space to accommodate many visitors, no matter hew 
well- intent loned. 

Further north is Lama Foundation, a religious and 
work community They only accept visitors on Sun 
days (this is a rigid rule,' and anyone wishing to 
remain longer must apply for a wxek - no ; taiivii 
And then there are maybe a few dozen srruil i cr^fam 
ilies n aroun d the T a os and San t arc as 1 h ey 


t ry 

/to be friendly but once again, food and shelter 
are very limited Lx is ting communes have a much 
better chance of surviving without a constant 
stream of visitors 

If you plan to come here, spend a few months 
first really finding out what's going on here 
This isn't bourgeois Amo x i a. t h i is one of 
Ame r j eaS c o ! on : c ~ ep d m i m ; dated. 

Learn the hi * Lory of the peep 1 ', and their 
struggles Find out how people fee 1 about the 
land and how you ..ou;d ! j , c ycur rsicn here 
without, defining theirs Don't, come :f you 
haven't got what .t take- to move slowly and 
self sufficient i y enough to get to know the 
people whose home these mountains are Our peo- 
ple too often, arc in such a hurry to DO a thing 
that they will blunder through and make all kinds 
of mistakes before they finally get it all to- 
gether Meanwhile the land suffers because of 
their mistakes This creates hostility towards 
all of us 

Think about the 120 year old struggle by 
Chicanos and the even older struggle by Indians 
to get back millions of acres stolen by Anglo 
ranchers and their Anglo law buddies Think 
about what it. means for a new influx of Anglos 
no matter how different their purpose trom 
those others f c come in and buy up land that 
the xocai people if ex tc be theirs and cannot 
aiford to hold themselves Think about the fact 
that a real estate agent m Taos reports having 
sold almost $500 00 0 worth of land to longhairs, 
if you're even considering buying land out 
lie re gc slow Find out the history of the land 
you want to live on Find cut how the local 
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you understand tin Indians tec main rich tourist 
iadie-r do t hat U. am span ; - h , learn about every 
cL-.v .u-turo about the tradition cf courtesy 
and why n.:t to presume upon it Lecun some humility 
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If you do these things, then we all have a better 
chance to survive, here and everywhere else, with- 
out making enemies of people who should, who MUST, 
be our friends 

None of our people, not any, will be able to 
stay in one place for more than a year or so in 
the coming times.. What’s happening to us in the 
cities and no on the land, here m New Mexico, 
is clear: the process of our elimination from the 
society that made and is outlawing us is speeding 
up and getting bloodier Either we got ourselves 
together and get together with the other embattled 
and oppressed people, or get blown away This next 
year in New Mexico could be tragic. It could 
also be a new beginning. 

All in all* things are very uptight now* and 
they*ll probably get worse during the summer lVe*r< 
writing because, besides wanting you to know what 1 : 
happening, we feel it might be better if people 
not come here without understanding the 
complexity of the situation, and perhaps even let 
things get cooled out before coming at all 

-30- 
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PEOPLED CO-OP IN NEW MEXICO: 

LA RAZA SETS OUT ON ITS OWN 
by David Graham 
LIBERATION News Service 

TIERRA AMARILLA, N,M, (LNS) -« Two years ago 
in this small town, a group headed by Reies 
Tijerina raided the courthouse, shot two police- 
men and attempted to make citizen’s arrests on 
the town’s officials, Today , the townspeople are 
setting out on an equally significant but more 
basic approach to bettering their lives 

La Cooperativa Agricola del Pueblo de Tierra 
Amarilla (The Agricultural Cooperative of tiie 
People of Tierra Amarilla) is a communally farmed 
area of land of about three -hundred acres 
which will be used to feed the people of the 
area The significance of this land is far-reach- 
ing, because this is the way the farmers here 
lived hundreds of years ago. before the white 

man came and ”civi 1 1 zed” them This return to 
the way of life which people knew long ago 


has a great effect on the people of this land in 
many ways 

Politically, this way of life affects people 
by bringing them together to talk, act, and work, 
and they are able to see that when they get 
together for a common cause, they can get things 
done 

Socially, it will alter and perhaps eradicate 
the Anglo culture which has been forced down the 
throats of La Raza, the Chi canos and the Indians 
living in this country. This is one of the great- 
est accomplishments that the Co-op might achieve, 
because it shows the people that they don’t need 
tiie competition, the money* the glitter of the 
Anglo way of life. The effect on the people’s 
lives is tremendous, for they see that the' 
ways of their ancestors were good, and once 
again they can live off the land on their own 0 
Economically, it frees the people from the 
white man w s chains with their low paying jobs 
and high prices. This is also a very important 
factor in the success of the Co-op, for when 
people are economically free, their chances of 
real freedom become much greater. 

The Co-op has about 15 full time volunteers 
who live in tents, cook their food cooperatively 
in small fires on the ground, and work in the 
fields during the day u They have three tractors 
now* and very good relations with the commun- 
ity around them, 

A hard to find dirt road off the main high- 
way leads you up a bumpy trail to the small, 
revolutionary group of people you wouldn-t ex- 
pect to find there The people have the dirt of 
the land all over them, there is no running 
water ( or any luxuries for that matter) with 
which to wash The tents are small and badly 
put together except for the main one, and the 
summer nights in the mountains of New Mexico 
are cold Spirits are high, however, and it is 
reflected in the mood, in the faces, and the 
lie arts of the people 

* * * + * ***** * * * * K **+**** 

Ihe people of this area have a history of a 
long, hard struggle just to survive, A farmer 
here relates a story which gives an example of 
how the people have been forced to live; 
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"I knew some people from Texas named Sanchez 
0 to farm the land in the 1930’s for a gringo 

The contract said they were supposed to share the 
cro P> half and half, The Sanchez family worked all 
spring and summer, planting and taking care of the 
crops and irrigation and hoeing „ When this was 
done and it was time for the harvest, the gringo 
got a rifle and told Mr t Sanchez to get the hell 
out of there, Mr., Sanchez went to the sheriff to 
complain and the sheriff told him, “You're lucky 
to be alive, M And the sheriff didn't do anything 
and the family had to leave 

So if this cooperative hadn't been started, 
people might have had a life like that family in 
Texas u M 

v ******* * 

The people of Tierra Amanlla have discovered 
that the fight for dignity, equality, and survival 
cannot be won through the Gringo's way of life and 
have turned to their ancestors for the answer, and 
that's where they found it„ They realize that 
their way of life is the answer for their people, 
the only answer, and La Raza will fight to preserve 
it, and we will win 0 

-30- 
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QUIET VICTORY: PEOPLE'S PARK IN NEW YORK CITY 

By Mark Kramer 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A short time ago, John 
Wilson was bicycling through Tompkins Square Park 
-- a few acres of greenery in the Lower East 
Side of New York. A cop stopped him and gave 
him a summons. Only a short time before that. 

Mayor Lindsay had gestured toward the very same 
path, . extolling his policies favoring bicycle 
riders, while making a speech m the park. The 
notion of the mayor never filtered down through 
the bureaucracy; the cop was into harassment. 

Starting with those who had witnessed the bike 
bust, an organization quickly grew, involving 
neighborhood people who used the park regularly. 

This committee demanded complete control of the 
park-- no more cops in the park; park employees 
would be local people hired by a neighborhood 


committee , 

For the time being, their demands have been 
met--there aren't any cops (in uniform) in the 
park, and unsympathetic park dept, employees 
have been transferred and replaced by people 
who care about the park and about the people 
who use it. 

How did the committee achieve such success? 
One committee member attributed it to John 
Wilson's leadership. A black radical (he's 
friendly with the Black Panther Party), Wilson 
was one of the leaders of a militant group 
which seized and temporarily held a 16-story 
neighborhood center last year. 

Commissioner of Culture and Recreation August 
Heckscher had dealt with Wilson after the build 
ing seizure, and knew that if he did not give 
way to demands which came from area residents, 
he might soon be involved in a major confront- 
ation with them. He gave way on the issue of 
the park, and forced a grudging Deputy Inspect- 
or Joseph Fink to fall into line. 

The changes in Tomkins Square Park are al- 
ready visible. No longer is the park covered 
with broken glass and trash, nor do dogs and 
babies contend for the same lawns. The fan- 
tastic drummers who used to get hassled from 
bench to bench now can even occupy the band- 
shell if they want. Various ethnic groups-- 
hippies, Puerto Ricans, Ukranians (mostly 
older folk), wanderers from the Bowery--were 
once so uptight they came down on each other. 
Now they work together. They are realizing that 
the trouble was not that their neighborhOrs 
were frightening or creepy, but that the cops 
and the bureaucrats worked to keep people from 
getting together. 

-30- 

******************************************** 

THE EXPENDABLES 

By Howard Harris Smith 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- During the month of July 
New York City is planning to put into effect 
one of the cruelest measures ever conceived by 
the people who run this society. By July 15th 
all welfare categories except aid to dependent 
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children are scheduled for reduction; by the end 
of the month the children also will officially 
feel the pinch of our "affluent 11 society. 

There will be no more money for people who 
need special diets, no money for secur- 

ity on a new apartment, for moving expenses, fur- 
niture or clothing. When present clothing wears 
out there will be no money to replace it Next 
winter children may well freeze to death 

Medical care for the poor, Medicaid, is 
subtly being curtailed by holding down current pay- 
ment levels to doctors, many of whom were using 
the poor to enrich themselves by padding their 
accounts for the government. Nursing home care 
for those who can't afford it will be available 
for only 100 days; for people who might need more 
time to recuperate, tough luck. Furthermore, 

200,000 working and non-working poor people will 
no longer be eligible for this program because 
their income is too high: if you make more than 
$2200 a year, you're presumably rich enough to pay 
the astronomical costs of most nursing homes. 

The present crisis is a direct result of Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller and the New York State Legis- 
lature slashing the welfare budget by $128 million. 
This reduced the income of a welfare family of four 
to $2,496 (that's 66 cents a day for food.) . The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that a family 
of four living in New York City needs a minimum 
of $6000 a year. 

Instead of receiving higher income to meet 
the rising cost of living, welfare clients will 
be forced to take any kind of shit job available. 
The Department of Social Service (Welfare.) will 
require clients to report to state employment off- 
ices once every two weeks. If a client rejects a 
job or doesn't appear for an interview, his or her 
case will be terminated, "cut off", at that time 

This attack on the poor is not restricted to 
New York--other states are also attacking their 
welfare programs. In Texas, the state legislature 
has frozen the amount of money available for wel- 
fare despite the increasing number of clients. In 
Illinois, special police are continually checking 
the records of welfare clients and spying on their 
homes hoping to catch a case of fraud 


"In New York City, welfare payments are now 
being trimmed back. The state government simply 
dares not increase taxes beyond their present lev- 
els. Opposition to this budget ary rest raint -opp- 
osition in which militant social workers are among 
the organizers and leaders-is fierce and may yet 
result m mob violence. 

"Local officials are praying and welfare 
officials are gambling that the federal govern- 
ment will feel compelled to come up with addition- 
al funds. But the present condition of the federal 
budget suggests that this prayer is futile, as the 
gamble is reel less. Never have we had a plainer 
demons t rat ion of how dangerous it can be for 'the 
revolution of rising expectations' to get too far 
out of touch with reality " (Fortune, June 1 9 69 j 

That "mob violence" will probably not be the 
work of caseworkers, who recently accepted a $2000 
raise, 'there are some militant, angry caseworkers, 
but there are very few, and even these people 
have very little idea of what action to take. The 
reference to "the revolution of rising expectat- 
ions" exposes the hypocrisy of certain people who 
are so fond of the phrase. A more accurate restate- 
ment might be : "We must not show what a rich, 
abundant society might offer everyone, were it 
not for our greed." 

The purpose of capitalist production is 
profits, and when people can no longer be used 
toward this end, they are discarded. Those who 
have less skill, less labor power, less labor po- 
tential, form the "surplus population" or "reserve 
army of labor". Monopoly capitalism divides this 
"surplus population" into different categories, 
each with a caste-like difference: the unemployed, 
the disabled, the elderly, and the welfare clients. 
Lach person, m these groups, is usually unable 
to work, not because of any inherent incapacity, 
but because either on a temporary or permanent 
basis the machinery and means of production no 
longer require certain forms of labor. 

Welfare recipients do not produce any . om- 
modity, consume very few products and represent 
unskilled or semi-skilled (rapidly becoming under - 
ski 1 led j labor potential r Ihc> arc expendable 

In New York, the welfare population is dis- 
tinctively Black and Puerto Rican. Thus isolated 
from the means oi production and also isolated 
racially and ethnically, the bourgcosie can re- 
gard them as the most easily disposable group, 
disposable if need be by concent i at i on camps, 
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murder, and genocide. 

If they are unable to obtain any k ; no at 
job ,this new budget says, in of led , "i.et them 
starve . M 

Many of the problems of the city and slate 
are in actuality only a regional aspect u f .1 
national or world problem. A "surplus population" 
has been created by a system that needs such a 
population, and that system- capital it m- i s nation- 
al in scope. Local businesses are now lighting 
to throw the cost of welfare onto the n.tiiunni 
government. But Fortune is probably co;u*a wh.en 
it calls this maneuver "futile" and "reckless". 

(We are going to see the modern vers.; on of the 
"soup line". Nassau County is opening a .tree food 
store.) The federal government is not able to pay 
the cost of welfare. A nationalizing or iideral- 
izing of welfare would mean reduced payments (re- 
duced even from the present reduction) in the more 
liberal states such as New York. 

These cuts in the welfare budget also affect 
wages .Welfare payments form the wage flour, the 
lowest income necessary for bare subsistence. Any 
salary at or below this level is no longer an in- 
centive to work and in fact impossible to live on; 
at this point it becomes necessary and more reward- 
ing financially for someone to accept welfare pay- 
ments. A reduction in welfare payments j n effect 
cuts the bottom from under the minimum wage by 
allowing employers to lower their minimum salary. 

Reducing welfare payments will force whoever 
can possibly work- all but the totally disabled-* 
to compete for the available jobs. If many people 
are forced into competition for a few lew pa> mg 
jobs, wages are forced down The Division of Emp- 
loyment has been told to keep a "JtuJ i inventory oi 
low-paying jobs." This kind oi poij* v combined 
with the wage supplements from the Dcpuot ■„ :;.i ot 
Welfare acts as a subsidy for busmens ..c d hh 
helps maintain low salaries 

In a capitalist system, reserve fiber forces 
are needed for work in periods of rapi d e-. .aiomiu 
expansion and as cannon fodder ioi 'in . r,i lining 
wars of imperi al ism- Korea > Vietnam .aid 3 ho a. wi . 

It is irrelevant whether the baie sf ^ 1 ■ n^c 
money paid this group is called . ue’ep ’ •) T 

surance or w e 1 fare . 

Li HI: RA 1 iU\ ‘ , - 'nv'vi'A 


Union leaders have failed to recognize and fight 
ibis economic attack on the poor woi'.cr. Instead, 
iIk tin 1 on bosses , who ar. inch closer to the rul- 
ing ciass than to 1 iie , "idr lf-y pretend to re- 
]j re sent. , liavc betrayed their rank and file. They 
s t ood firmly against the welfare clients along 
with the Rockefellers, Mayor Lindsay and other 
membcis of the ruling class. 

The uri;.on 1 e a dors did not explain the common 
nuen -,ts of workers and welfare clients. When 
a r,A r.oiy Hi Now kngl.md employing 3,000 people 
announced m August (several years ago) that 
four months later ai December it would no longer 
1 h* there, n left behind 3,000 unemployed workers, 
khcoc men and women no longer had a place to work 
and received unemployment payments for a few 
months. When the unemployment payments ran out 
whoever had been unable to leave the city had 
to turn to welfare for assistance. The union bosses 
do not explain that many welfare clients are 
worker's who no longer have jobs because companies 
have moved elsewhere in search of cheaper labor. 

The present budget cuts for New York City are 
probably illegal, even by Rockefeller’s stand- 
ards, -.nice the Federal law stipulates that pay- 
ments to welfare clients must reflect rises in 
the cost of living. But the rich have ways of 
getting around laws that cost them too much. 

Local courts hate already denied the relevance 
o f f e de x a i law 1 n this c as e . 

’Iha.t decision is being appealed to the Supreme 
Court, but the Court has refused to hear the 
case until the fall term. Meanwhile, 1,000,000 
people m New York City have been told they 
don’t have as much right to live as the rest 
of us because they have been forced onto welfare. 

-30- 

[from a topical song 

1 } I 'V ! A ' ! 0 N KiR OUR 'I JMliS ^ Tom Glaser, ca. 1917] 

la w.-iiisc al' men u c hi others.* Wherever men may be 
'One union >ha)l unite us/ Forever proud and free/ 

N e ia :Jk i.a. :hall defeat us / No nation strike us 
di-wn ' Al l nu.n who toil shall greet us/ The whole 
wide tvC i * d around/ M> brothers are all others/ 

Foi\\'. i hind in hand/ Wherever people struggle/ 

'l Be* my native land/ My brothers fears are 

o lcars fellow White and Brown / My brother’s 
K iib use .in tears/ tlie whole wide world around / 

'• 1 e.'.v-) v o i «. e be thunder' Let every heart be stone/ 

Du*, ij al I i w-mt- perish / Our work shall not be done. 
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DEATH OF ANOTHER HAMLET 
LIBERATION News Service 
BOKINH. South Vietnam (LNS) - • "Decision in 
Vietnam. Death of a Hamlet" read the headline in 
The New York Times. But as you read further in 
the three ^column dispatch from the Associated 
Press, you realize it wasn't just a sumpic 
’’death" -- it was murder 

It seems that 200 North Vietnamese soldiers 
entered the hamlet of Bokinh one night. Not 
one resident raised the alarm. Saigon troops on 
patrol didn’t see anyone. The hamlet's self 
defense force never fired a shot, never even 
tried to contact the district chief a few hun 
dred yards down the road "Even the dogs were 
, V: /^aid the AP reporter.. 

. 'Bokinh had been a "textbook example" of a 
pacified hamlet The people "seemed to have been 
developing confidence" in the Saigon government. 
But there they were with 200 "eft^iny" troops . 
in their midst, and not a single villager seemed 
to be treating them like an enemy. 

Naturally this "posed a problem for allied 


commanders., " 

'•They knew the only way to solve it would 
be to decimate the village with artillery and 
fighter bombers But how could they justify it? 
The AP dispatch quotes from a "captured 
document," in which the NLF is supposed to have 
used the following logic: The easiest way to 

destroy a town or a village (that's what the NLF 
wants, .the AP says) is to occupy it, hoist the NLF 
flag, and let the ILS, Air Force do the job. 

So the U S. Air Force did the job. Three 
hundred and eighty homes destroyed Nineteen 
civilians dead, including a family of nine. Fifty 
civilians injured, many seriously. 

"Efforts to rebuild Bokinh are proceeding 
with the. same degree of energy used to destroy 
it,” concludes the dispatch. But as a U.S. major 
put it, there may be some mental scars left. 

1 'Maybe-.. these people just want to be left alone," 

Ke said..’ And maybe they never raised an alarm 
when they saw the "enemy" coming because they 
know who the enemy really is,. 
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CONFRONTATION POLITICS AND INTELLECTUALS IN RETREAT 

By James Petras 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note. Jim Petras, who currently is 
an assistant professor of political science at 
Penn State University, was active in the New 
Left movement at Berkeley in the late 1950s 

and early 1960s . ) 

* * * 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa (LNS) -- During the past 
year students intensified the struggle against 
on -campus military and educational arms of im- 
perialism The success of the radicals in 
mobilizing and educating large numbers of stu- 
dents to the fact that the university is not a 
disinterested institution in pursuit of truth 
but a support for overseas expansion was 
largely the result of careful research and 
aggressive tactics . 

As a result of the growing influence of 
radicals among the student bodies, administrative 
and government officials hastened to escalate 
repression. Under this pressure and polarization, 
one of the first results was the defection of the 
few liberals and some self-styled "marxist" 
professors who professed to be supporters of the 
students. They charged that radical students were 
"mindless activists ; " "nihi lists ; " "anarchists ," 
out to destroy the university A few quotes from 
Marx, Lenin or Mao were sprinkled initio keep 
up the pretence that the professor was still 
talking from the Left* 

The notion that students were psy- 
chologically unbalanced was the contribution 
of the right-wing social democrats who headed 
off the repression by supporting the expulsion 
of student militants (a political pathology 
diagnosed as schizoid behavior. ), Student 
radicalism was no longer separated from the 
professors work place: he was directly called 
upon to take part - not by symbolic rituals 
nor by theoretical critiques taught to a 
coterie of loyal graduate students in small 
seminar rooms but out on the street. Student 
disruption of academic routines, police violence, 
mass arrests and threats to job and social 
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mobility have caused more than one liberal or ra- 
dical professor to indulge in rhetorical fantasies 
about opposing both sides or fighting on "two 
fronts " 

This lack of intestinal fortitude thus evid- 
enced is exceeded only by their dishonesty Dem- 
onstrations to deny administrative prerogatives 
is viewed as '’nihilism", action to destroy the 
imperial function of the university and to extric- 
ate students and faculty from the racist matrix 
in which they are embedded is termed '‘destroying 
the university M Students occupying buildings 
and heaving a few rocks are equated with shooting, 
clubbing, and months and years of confinement 
inflicted by the State, The radical rhetoric is 
as phony as the politics of the ex- radical prof- 
fessors who employ it. By obscuring the profound 
differences between those struggling against op- 
pression with their oppressors the ex- radical 
intellectuals in retreat attempt to absolve them- 
selves for their withdrawal- disenchantment 
becomes an ersatz inducement for the pursuit of 
their professional career 

In fact, despite these hysterical attacks 
on the increased student protest activity -■ the 
radicals have not done enough, the attacks 
must be pursued with greater vigor, be cause in 
the past year University complicity w ith i mperial- 
ism has increased More money and more research 
projects were contracted by the Pentagon for 1969 
than in previous years Even some liberal 
Senators are disturbed by the growing visibility 
of the academic imperial prescence throughout 
the world. 

Fulbright notes: 

"Judging from the titles of some current 
research projects. I fear "peacefare" as 
conceived by the military oriented social 
scientists, means Pax Americana, and in- 
evitable involvement by the United States 
in internal disputes of countries all 
over the world A compelling need in our 
foreign today is to make the American 
prescence abroad less visible " 

Today the Pentagon is financing 440 research 
projects in 44 countries Sixteen think tanks 

(He do ral Co ntr act Rese arch Centers j received 300 
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million in funds - funds that link foreign insti- 
tutions to the needs of the Arne lie an Empire. 

In 1907, 27 million was budgeted for Themis, in 
1909 28 o million, the budget request for 1970 is 
835 million - almost a 25 per cent increase in 3 
years These funds will not only allow for the 
continuation of 92 projects at 52 universities and 
colleges but allow for the initiation of an ad - 
dit ion a I 25 projects Of the top 500 imperialist 
("defense") research contractors, 99 are ed- 
ucational institutions led by MIT which received 
119 million in 1968 

A fhemis promotion pamphlet makes it clear that 
this research is not only pre-paid but the goals 
axe pre-determined " , the systematic interpret- 
ation and selection of strategic and tactical 
signals relevant to deterrence., escalation, crises 
management and multilateral military activites." 

The growing dependence of universities on imper- 
ialist funding, and the role of the subsidized 
academician as a hireling of the Pentagon will 
become more and more obvious to millions of 
students The myths about the academicians as 
teachers and independent thinkers will become 
transparent -- providing the students take the 
offensive in driving these forces off the campus 0 

Professors from Texas Rochester, Yale & Harvard, 
Berkeley , Stanford, Penn,., MIT, Princeton, etc. 
are deeply immersed in providing information to 
policy-making elite in order to keep the people of 
the third world under US control Project titles 
are suggestive; ‘'Anthropological research to assist 
Navy Strategic Planning*" "Reduction of Hostility 
in Groups to Enhance Team Performance;" "Comparative 
Analysis of Military Career Patterns" - a Project 
described as "Co-operation with Friendly Foreign 
Military Forces " Professors Eckstein (Princeton), 
Glock, Rose, Nasatir (University of California, 
Berkely), Pool, Frey (MIT) Schell mg (Harvard) and 
Russett (Yale) are among the hirelings of the Pen- 
tagon 

The one day strike at MIT was a symbolic gesture, 

and symbolic action is clearly not enough 

the war aginst the Third World people goes on and 
there are more prostitute professors and repressive 
projects than ever before Confrontations involving 
hundreds of thousands of students m prolonged 
political warfare is on the agenda 
30 • 
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IvOMLN RlS L6IT.RS bbSlKui 'U.dKi Ro OJ I iRAI ! r i i LS 

By Barbara Ro 1 hk rug 
I 1 l$l:RA 1 i 0\ \c.vi vii 

\t:l> vOK S : IN' S j S i >. uoiiit n j ub *. 1 an ; 1 v t ass 1 ng 
t) ^- !; -0u up rrw'>d- oi 15 New York City draft 
f > o <.* r d - in i he a i »\ o X t* arrested h y I B i a g e i 1 1 s at 
-I rally m Ko^kcteilri Ccntoi Ji.lv 5 

v *-ir oi. i he women v. err > art oi. a group of 
five whv broke into r.m drai" boards bt>o nng 
200 OUC draft age me n . n M n 1 i 1 1 f an ) d urn p r d 
files an Uv- t loor cut phone wiics uiid do- t toyed 
c 1 as s i ficau on hoc k s Th e i3 J r a 1 1 bo a- r d - were 
all located on thr ninth floor of 32 J iv .} ; 5i . 

ana the action was carried out m such secrecy 
tuat the women could have remained unident . i .cd 
Their purpose to thwart the operation of 
the draft in Manhattan was only partially realized 
Col Paul Akst the Select ve Service man who 
got a cream pie m hi 5 face at Columbia University 
two years ago said that duplicate records are 
available But he indicated it would cost much 
m labor to get the files m order again 

The women left behind a letter addressed to 
the staffs of the draft beards "if the destruc 
tion we have wrought against the files upsets you 
we ask vou to think about the destruction 
of lives which you ha* e helped perpetuate m 
Vietnam If you question what we consider cur 
obligation to do this we ask you to question 
rather the insidiousness or American peace with 
victory m Vietnam ana cf future American 
counterinsurgency efforts elsewhere 

In the me s s age z li e wome n promised r r a pp ear 
July 5 at Rockefeller Center with the filer *n 
order to make clear the connect ion between over 
seas corporate investment and American military 
and politivdl intrusions into the affairs cl 
Asia A fxic a and Latin Arne r i c a 

‘ ' Co j po rati on s s u •_ h a - Dow : an dar d 0 1 ! 

She i. 1 and Cha-c Manhattan w m I; oiiAC: n<:e 
m Rockefeller Center bear m wh r*. spon.*> i j i t > 
for U S domination cf tin so from ■ % : 1 1 c 1 1 wc 

profit It i s o b vie us L: ow f i c . v i * ! ; ■’ h c r <..<:■ * I. a 
tm American pretest - -«ga,.'si .ai 1 dvr hi lit 
the goodw : : I’Ol.c.. Tiu-.rr.Mj . j*n :.it ■ r i and 

corporations . n rh.s c.-un: q. 
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By announcing th:u planned appearance at 
Uockcfcllei Cent' r and by Signing ' nt l r names to 
.i leaflet beginning "We did if the five 
women vandals (Jill Boskey Pat Kennedy 
Valcnrmo (-reen Kathy (Jzarnik and Maggie 
Cm ddc ; mo *- 1 in t he i r early twenties and from 
the cmi or t of ihe suburbs mad^ it clear that 
they intended ? • got. arrested 

in !; u .. t MaggM/ Geddt s waited for an hour 
m Rockcfc.'k r Ccnr m after the ethers bad been 
i a ken a w a > for scene on* to arrest her but ? r 
didn i happen 

1 » o o t the - * x a r r e s t <_ d woroe n CL ) n da 
bo ro o r and Barbara Webster j were picked up simply 
becau-e tliev were seen scattering records in the 

Ct j 1 

As the women were being interviewed by 
reporter- at RcckcifMer Center FBI agent? were 
standing by openly taking notes 

The women submitted to arrest ('even though 
they might have avoided prosecution with easel 
m an effort to communicate with American society 
in the language of civil disobedience They 
seemed to agree with the position of a Chicago 
group winch recently burned Selective Service 
records The Chicago Fifteen had -rated 

“As white American? we bear a special 
responsibility with regard to the Selective 
Service System and the war machine it feeds, 
and we can no longer allow that system to function 
smoothly in our name ’* 

Nor could tl-e New York women allow the system 
to function m their name particularly in 
? heir name as women They wanted to make it 

c ! ea r t hat >..ons -.rip t.i on t os t s on t he ro 1 e of 

woman as comfc iter or the soldier 

Many demenst r a tor s r;.o'n;. am: d the lunch 
hour . i i ’ w d at Ro k c r c . 1 r Center t ■ i e d to 
P - c i >. n t r h c d ; (: - t of t h e wop.e c A me 1 ee 
- r a r r u d : n the p ’ a _ a and -pi i. 1 e- d unto n e arby 
f- if in Ac<nue The -op.- had trouble keeping 

it under control Tlu New York Times explained 
.1 < h s way "Although the area was heavily 

s o i u * a ted with uni f o mu J ucUci ; they made 

Uj m 1 1 1 i;»p ^ t . : in a veisc they were guarding 

b'n:l.; uii'] ot J:« r i n s : 1 ! at. j v. n - m the area They 
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summoned reinforcements ' 

Several people were injured by pigs be axing 
blackj acks . 

Many activists m the New iork area criticized 
the women for accepting arrest, while adjuring 
their courage and the skill with which they 
carried out the action m the first p ace 

A - c one critic argued, the act of disrupting 
the draft boards was a perfectly justified 
ac t ion on an opp re s s 1 ve anstitutic n By r u i r. i n g 
themselves m. he said the women un in tent lonal ly 
helped legitimate the very establishment they 
oppose- And if they go to jail, the remove 
themselves from the scene a;, parti: ipants xr 
the revolution. 
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TRAILWAY S . ON STRIKE. SHUT IT DOWN! 

By Mark Fein stem 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNSj — More than 300,000 people 
push, shove and aggravate themselves through New 
York’s sprawling Port Authority Bus Terminal 
every Fourth of July* on their way to thousands 
of cities and towns across the country 

But this Glorious Fourth » the people who 
normally ride Traiiways buses to the New Jersey 
shore resorts and points south Philadelphia. 
Baltimore, Washington, D C ( Richmond, Raleigh, 

Dali as ; Memphis etc — are meeting chants of 
"Traiiways on strike’ No holidays, no sick 
leave, is this 19697*" 

All 360 Continental Traiiways drivers • 
those who work on the southern route are 
striking,, so are the baggage handlers, express 
agents, ticket agents and information clerks 

In June, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC; ruled that a Traiiways suosidiary. Saiewav 
Trails had violated ICC regulations more than 
6000 times by forcing their drivers to work 
more than 70 hours a week • some turns as much 
as 105 hours. 

Th e d r l ve r s , me mb c i s o : tie umn.-a '! r a r p o r t 
Union ha^e been on strike th. r^c ner.: h 5 The 

drivers recognized the -.a£'t> per - si the T.uig 
hours.. - t;> djiveps . _pas f enj;v.- / and ? he j»ubi : . 
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long before' the ICC came acioss with its 
findings They demanded an end to the long 
hours, over which new drivers w t bout seniority 
have absolutely no control ’['hey work when they're 
told or they re canned 

They also demanded paid holidays, sick 
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which was bought out in January 1969 by Holiday 
Inns :s subjected to similar indignities 
Holiday Inn- has a yearly net profit of 
more than s' 2 5 mi 1 • ion 

The men and women walking the picket line 
in the bus terminal axe Black White and Latin; 
students from Rutgers University SD5 in New 
Jersey came to help out with leaflet ting 
They picked the Fourth as a major target for 
combined picketing by the drivers* union and 
the terminal employes* union i Amalgamated 
Transit Union; because the company rakes m 
several million dollars over the four day 
weekend 

The striking workers have been enormously 
su c co s s f u 1 e ven by conservative estimates 
at keeping people awa\ from the Traiiways ticket 
count e.-s Those who do cross the picket line 
usually do so to get refund- on their tickets, 
an d t h r n w a ' k a i c v\ f c c t ^ r* purchase rides on 
G re y h c end Mar y c f those w h o b uy t i r k e t s make 

a point ci explaining t c. the strikers that they 
h a v e pie-- .• ng per s on a 1 reu- on s i. o r n c t del ay i ng 

their trip s . c k pa i.ti •; w edd i n gs to at t en d 

! h c u an J : up or. : h • - u • an dv e f Cl s and sailors 
pass thicugh ihe ’vuni'c! , on leave or on their 
way back to d a sc A i j i 1 y 1 argo number of them 
vve n ; ah >. ad and b; -ugh 1 * 1 r. a i \w a v s t i : ket s l n 
one w-hen a piikete.' w*.-nt o-.or to a soldier 

en h \ : wuy re s.*uth Ga* cl* na to explain to him 
a !i > tile) Wii ^ t x : L : r g . r h o CM r ep J r d bitterly' 

"So yeu d.-n * !i a »■ c h el;da>': or - ) : k leave, 

_ ! j;» ii ? :oiu jw ■ i in i T h ' ; Jm wt 
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As the picketeis chanted '‘No service >outh “ 
a blond-haired ticket agent of about 35 and the 
young Black treasurer of the terminal employees* 
union explained why they feel the strike is not 
simply aimed at bettering the living and working 
conditions of the Trailway s people. 

"It's true that a Trailways driver is 
constantly uptight. He never knows where he s 
going or how long he s going to drive lie can't 
smoke on the job; one guy did, and was suspended 
for 150 days. Of course,, he had committed other 
grave offenses, like not wearing his uniform 
hat/’ explained the treasure!, 

The ticket agent added ‘‘But we want people 
to know that a company like T rail ways is rotten 
all through. It screws the public as much as 
the workers/* 

A passerby listening in on the conversation 
wondered if that was true. “Trailways service 
is always better than Greyhound I go Trailways 
whenever I can.” 

"That may be true/* said the agent, “but 
what about sending out tired, over- worked 
drivers? That's a danger to everyone.. And 
what about this? You know those double- decked 
super-deluxe Golden Eagle buses? IVeil, they’re 
built in Belgium., Now if you import a whole 
assembled bus into the U S, , you have to pay a 
really large duty. So what Trailways has done is 
they assemble the bus m Belgium then they claim 
that they're just importing the parts And they 
pay next to nothing in duty taxes, which go to 
the government . and supposedly to the people 

But they're really bringing m assembled buses 
* * * 

The strike is picking up steam Rumors are 
out that someone is sabotaging buses in New 
Jersey depots. And the New York strikers axe 
excited about the prospect cf the mechanics 
joining them There is hope that workers on 
routes now not being struck will soon join the 
campaign 

“Without the mechanics i railways won't be 
able to get a.ny^ buses out/* said a \oung Latin 
baggage handler. “We're getting cur people 
together to go and close down the garage 1 ’ 
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The treasurer explained that the mechanics 
are predominant I y Blacks and Puerto Ricans and 
that their local unions the Mechanics and 
Teamsters Unions have tried hard to keep the 
workers in the dark about the strike ■ and 
even about their lack of the ordinary 
' ] uxur ' (. s such as pa . d h- i : dav ~ and s \ ck 
) ea vc' 

” Ihc ; r leaders are being paid or: by the 
companv he said ’ I f mus r be r har Rene 
here speak? good Spin/' * he - a :• d nodding 
to rhe baggage handler. arid he -ay- .Pue rt o 
Rican median.:- d.n f know about the -trike 
don't even know who their union ’eader is, But 
we re going over to the garage t talk to tbe^e 
guys Theydc going t see the light, and we 11 
close the garage down and force the*r union to 
go along with It s in their interest too . 

and they ll see hew their leaders are screwing 
them 11 

When the mechanics go out the whole opera 
tion will be shut down and there's a pretty 
good chance that the workers' demands will be 
met. The estaoi i shment press has said very 
little about the strike. The New iork Times 
coverage amounted to a comment in its July 4th 
weather and traffic wrap up f o the effect that 
a let of people axe missing their buses at 
Port Authority Bus Terminal because et a strike 
But as the strike wears on a .lot ct people 
workers and others are learning about the 
nature of big corporations like Trailways. 
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LAND dll: U S. STOLE PROM SEMINOLE? 

WAS WORTH $18 Ml I. \ ION 

WASHING ION. 0 C :L.V> A land appraiser 
i <.: / the Sc m \ n c •. e i u d . an b a s e 1 i in i ted that the 
3 arid t lie Arne i k. an gev» j xnme?:t - t o J c f rom the 
M o r :• d a t ;r : be was worth a i mo s t S 4 8 m > 1 1 ; on - 
The Seminole- have never gi.en up their 
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HONDURAS: turmoil 

unleashed, one student 
demonstrator killed ^ 


CUBA: first free territory of America 
...Rockefeller couldn't come here even 
if he wanted to. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Standard Oil 
refinery blown up.' 


i COSTA RICA: 
2000 students 
l demonstrated 


PANAMA: national guard 

on duty ^ 




VENEZUELA: students seized 

f university buildings. . .street 
fighting with small arms and 
| rocks. . .Rocky 1 s visit cancelled 
due to nationwide protests. 


COLOMBIA: 20,000-man 
special security force 
tried to control student 
strikes and heavy street 
fighting. 


ECUADOR: ten strikinq 
students killed by 
pol ice. . .Rocky 1 s car 
nearly overturned. 



\ 


PERU: after coffWscaTTng^ 
Rocky's oil holdings, the 1 
government barred him fromJ 
enterino the country. 1 




BOLIVIA: 22-hour visit cut 
short to three hours in the 
airport under heavy guard. 


PARAGUAY: Rocky embraced t 
by dictator Stroessner, ! 
while demonstrators burned 
U.S. flag. 


/BRAZIL: thousands of people 

t0 prevent demonstrations 

ant? M s cen ^? rshl 'P eliminates 
anti-u.S. articles. 


CHILE: nationwide strikes and I 
demonstrations forced government 
to cancel Rocky's visit. gj 


■URUGUAY : General Motors plant 
" burned down - $1,000,000 loss 
...Rocky's visit moved to 
Punta del Este under tiqht 
security. 


ARGENTINA: Nine Rockefel ler-owned 
supermarkets bombed and burned — 
$3,000,000 loss. nationwide labor 
strike... one student demonstrator 
killed by police. .. tear gas used 
to disperse crowds of people 
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Suggested title - Rocky f s Bum Trip, 
(this originally appeared as 
a demonstration to greet 


Rocky 1 s Rocky Road, etc. 

part of a NY leaflet announcing 

Nelson on his return .next Sunday.) 
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credit Barbara Rothkrug /LNS 
credit David Fenton/LNS 
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PHOTOS: 

'FOP: Woman Resistor tosses shreded draft files into the air at New York's 
Rockefeller Center, See story page 20, 

Credit Steve Rosc/NY Newsree l/LNS , 

BOTTOM: Burning City Theatre (a guerilla theatre group) performs in the park. 

Credit Mehdi Khonsari/LNS . 
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NIXONESE 



I think it is vital that Britain be a part of 
Europe. 

1 ay that the tune has come for other 
nations in the free world to bear their fair 
share of the burden of defending peace 
and freedom around the world. 

What weNe got to do is walk softly and 
cany a big stick and we can have peace in 
this world. 

1 would withhold aid from any country 
which directly or indirectly was providing 
aid and assistance to any enemy of the 
United States. 

Let those who have the respomibflity to 
enforce our laws, and our judges who 
have the responsibility to interpret them, 
be dedicated to the great principles of 
civil rights. But let them also recognize 
that the first crirfl right of every American 
js to be free from domestic violence. And 
that right must be guaranteed in this 
country. 


And to those who say that law and order 
is the code word for racism, here is our 
reply: “Our goal is justice, justice for 
every American. If we are to have respect 
for law in America, we must have laws 
that deserve respect.” 

There is no mystery about what causes 
inflation. It spring? from the desire of 
politicians to bestow upon the people 
more favors than the people are prepared 
immediately to pay for. 

Rather than more millions on welfare 
rolls, let's get more millions on payrolls in 
the United States. I will initiate programs 
in which the Federal government will 
provide tax credits and other incentives 
to train the unemployed. 

The reason there are going to be some 
Texans in my Administration ... is 
bec a u s e there are a lot of brains in this 
state. And I am not saying this because I 
am on a Texas radio program. 


vs. 

ENGLISH 


Whits capitalists should stick 
together. 


Ws'rs going to hats to put a guard 
on ovary Esso pump Hi the whole 
wide world. Help or aha. 

If you're thinking of opening your 
moutii, open it wide, because we're 
going to drop a bomb in it. 

Wa don't need to conquer the 
world. Let's buy it 


The Meeks are human beings. This 
entities them to the right to be 
oppressed. 


And to those who say that bash the 
Macks means bash the Macks, hers 
is our reply: "Bash the Macks." 


The poor have the permission to 
rot If this is not enough, we will 
concede them the right to be killed. 



In order to help the poor, I will give 
the money to the rich. 


I'ni a hypocrite and proud of it 
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;e Lnglish 

CiGclit Protean Radish- LNS (note - the article originally appeared 
in Blavk Invert , Biitish Revolutionary fortnightly j 
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Ihesc photos go Kith Trailwa>s story on page 21 
lOP: Holiday Inn executives c they own Tiailways Bus), you've left your driving to them* 

Credit- Smiling Executive photo department/LNS . 

BOTTOM: Three striking '{’railways workers 

Credit Mike Shuster/ LNS 



